ROMANOS'S USE OF GREEK PATRISTIC SOURCES 


RICCARDO MAISANO 


N ENQUIRY CONCERNING the incidence and 
function of Greek patristic sources in Romanos’s 
work must deal with two different problems: 


The literary genre cultivated by Romanos and the 
relationship between that genre and previous patristic 
tradition: is the kontakion absolutely different from 
eastern Christian homiletic literature? And, accord- 
ingly, is Romanos indebted to the patristic tradition 
for content or for style? 


The nature of authors and texts appropriate for a real 
synoptic comparison with Romanos: which and how 
many of those whom we generally call “Greek Fathers” 
are earlier than Romanos? Which and how many are 
instead contemporary or later, and therefore respon- 
sible for the subsequent remaking of one or more of 
Romanos’s sources—or of Romanos himself? And how 
many of the texts that have reached us in Greek and 
under the name of an orthodox author were instead 
the work of a Syriac-writing author whom Romanos 
assimilated in his homeland during his early years? 


Only after a clarification of the terms of both problems 
will it be possible to consider the elements of Romanos’s 
work that, in varying degrees, refer directly or indirectly 
to patristic roots.’ 


1 Inthis paper, quotations from Romanos’s work will be from Con- 
stantine Trypanis’s Oxford edition: Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, ed. 
P. Maasand C. A. Trypanis, vol. 1, Cantica genuina (Oxford, 1963; repr. 
New York, 1997). The number of the kontakion will be in boldface type, 
followed by the numbers of the strophe and verse. The first citation of 
each kontakion will give the equivalent number in the French edition: 
Romanos le Mélode, Hymues, ed. and trans. J. Grosdidier de Matons, 
5 vols., SC 99, 110, 114, 128, 283 (Paris, 1964-81). With its substantial com- 
mentary, this edition has paved the way for much research on the work 
of our author, and for this study as well. Further material is now found 
in the most recent German edition: Romanos Melodos, Die Hymnen, 
ed. and trans. J. Koder, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 2005-6). I shall also use some 
items drawn from the Italian edition of Romanos: Romano il Melodo, 
Cantici, ed. R. Maisano, 2 vols. (Turin, 2002). Reflections about Roma- 
nos as a writer that began there are continued in this paper. 
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1. Relationship Between the Kontakion asa 


Literary Genre and Greek Christian 


Homiletic Literature 


From a structural point of view, the distinction between 
rhythmical Christian homilies and strophic series in kon- 
takia is clear. But the process of choosing and using words 
displayed by the preachers and by the Melode is not so 
clearly distinct. Although modern scholarship usually 
classifies Romanos as a “poet” and writers of homilies 
as “orators, the distinction between their respective 
languages is not so clear. This is not the place to discuss 
poetical language and its features, so we shall restrict 
ourselves to the comment that, if we assume synthesis 
and implicitness as specific characteristics of poetic lan- 
guage and, as a consequence, analysis and explicitness as 
specific characteristics of prose, it becomes difficult to 
place the Melode and the writers of rhythmic homilies in 
two entirely different categories.* Although Romanos is 
in fact etymologically a “poet,” his vocabulary is seldom 
poetic (that is, implicit, allusive, shifted), and his levels of 
style are often not poetic (i.e., marked by synthesis). The 
hymnographer’s rhythm and phonic devices are intended 
to elevate speech in relation to the subject; their primary 
purpose, though, is not to produce an artistic composi- 
tion but to provide assistance to the listeners’ and readers’ 
attention and memory retention. 

In this sense, sermons written by Greek Church 
Fathers and declaimed from the pulpit during solemn 
ceremonies often resemble prose hymns. They do not 
follow a strict metrical pattern, but they display a rhythm 
and they use recurring formal devices. Just one example 
will be quoted here. Drawn from a work by John Chrys- 
ostom of secure attribution and dating, it was surely well 
known to Romanos and his public:? 


2 For the distinction between poetic and prose language here sug- 
gested I owe much to my colleague and friend Giovanni Cerri, profes- 
sor of Greek literature at the Universita di Roma Tre.” 


3 Homiliae in 1 Cor. 7.7 = PG 61:63, 46-58 (I have rearranged the text 
in verse form to highlight the rhythm and phonic devices). 
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Tt mote TOUTS éoTI; 

TAVTES OL THY OiKODLEVIY OLKODVTEG HTATYVTAL, 

Kal copiotal Kal pyTopEs, 

Kat irdcodot kai cvyypadets, 

ol Te TAPOVTES Ol TE TPO TOUTOU VEVOLEVOL, 

oi wept [Ivdaydpav cai TTAdtwve, 

Kal oTpatTyyol Kal bratot Kai Bactrels, 

Kal of tav téAEw 2 dpyic mohitat Kal oixiotal, 
Kai BapBapor kai “EMyvec; 

Kal ot Owdexa &Mteig Kal oKHVoTOLO! Kal TEA@VAL 
TAVTWY ExelvWV lol TOPWTEPOL; 

Kal Tig Av THVTA AvaTYOITO; 

AW éuws odk eitov tadta, odk Evevdnoay, 

AW nvéoyovto, 

Kal EVVWOKV OTL TAVTWY NOAV TOPWTEPOL 

O10 Kai TaVTWY ExpdTnoay. 


Chrysostom’s formal devices (anaphora, rhythmi- 
cal line, assonance) are not very different from those of 
Romanos, and the same remark can be made about their 
lexical choices.* The only difterence—owed, nevertheless, 
not to an artistic choice, but to functional needs—consists 
in the recurrence of stress sequences in kontakia, which 
are bound by musical and strophic structure. 

The recourse to poetic rhythm in prose texts was 
once confined to emphatic passages (e.g., in the New 
Testament, 1 Timothy 3:16 and 2 Timothy 4:7), but in 
the Fathers’ sermons this phenomenon has a tendency to 
spread.* Such a combination of prose and verse resulted 
in an increasing rapprochement of homiletic genre to 
hymnography in late antiquity in the East, but also an 
unconscious reverse process later on, when the Byzan- 
tines themselves no longer had access to the musical 
accompaniment and so they considered kontakia by 
the same standard as prose works.® From this point of 


4 Toallowasynoptic comparison with Romanos, I provide here a pas- 
sage from the Holy Apostles kontakion (31.14.3—-6) that closely resembles 
the text just quoted: 
T]d0ev piv 7 dwvy Kal  yhaooau mpd té&vTAs Aaheiv; 
Toybv dé tis Huiv dace avtiotivat haots Kai toic EOveoty; 
Aypaduuator cai drraidevtot, &dieic dobevets wc tpocétagas 
6 Udvos yivwoKwy TH éyKapdora. 
5 See E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart, 1915), 


app. I. 

6 See K.Krumbacher, Miscellen zu Romanos, AbhMiinch, Hist.Kl. 24, 
no. 3 (Munich, 1909), 114; S. S. Averincev, Lanima e lo specchio: L'universo 
della poetica bizantina (Bologna, 1988), 27: “Romano il Melodo, insigne 
poeta del VI secolo, poteva non sapere di scrivere in versi. In ogni caso egli 
non avrebbe saputo dire in quale sistema di versificazione componeva.” 


view we shall recognize Romanos’s principal and most 
evident indebtedness to the Church Fathers precisely in 
his choice of clear and analytical language in a rhythmic 
and strophic context. 

Certainly such a recognition is not made easier by the 
image of Romanos that has accompanied his fame since 
the beginning. The well-known hagiographical account 
concerning his vocation suggests an image that is not 
only idealized, as demanded by the literary genre, but 
also misleading for modern readers:” 


KatahaBov dé thy KwvotavtivotTodw ev Tots 
xpovoig Avaotactov tod Bactléws, katéuevev ev TH 
va@ THs DTEpaylac OeotdKov TH év Toig Kupov, év @ 
Kal TO yapioua THs ovvTdbews THY KovTaxiwy Erafer, 
eTridavelans avT@ TH¢ aylacg OeotoKov KAT dvap KATH 
THV EOTEPAV THG XPLOTOV VEVVTEWS Kat TOMOV YAPTOU 
erdovongs Kal keAevodans adtov Katadayety- ob wet 
THV Katatoaw EvOéws EEvTrvos yevouevoc, avabac ev 
TH duBuvt Hogato exdwvetv cal Aiav éupehas vader: 
“h mapQévoc ojnuepov Tov dTtepovatoy TikTEl.” 


After he reached Constantinople at the time of 
emperor Anastasios, he lived in the sanctuary of the 
very holy Mother of God in Kyros’s quarter, where he 
also received the gift of composing kontakia, when the 
holy Mother of God appeared to him in a dream on 
Christmas Eve and gave him a roll of papyrus ordering 
him to swallow it. After eating it he suddenly woke 
up, went up to the pulpit and started declaiming and 
singing very harmoniously: “Today the Virgin gives 
birth to the supersubstantial one.” 


The hagiographer stresses the sweetness of Romanos’s 
song by using two words (éuyedac and veMeuv) that focus 
the reader's attention on this aspect of his composition. 
Modern readers, on the other hand, are captivated by 
the quotation of the Melode’s best-known incipit and 
are led to concentrate their attention even more on the 
lyrical color of the episode. The technical meaning of the 
word éxdwveiv (“pronounce”) is overlooked. But after 
reading the kontakion it is impossible to maintain the 
first impression that the hagiographical text just quoted 
may evoke. ‘The first Christmas kontakion provides a _ 
sequence of narrative, didactic, and exhortatory cues in 
an analytical and lively language; these cues determine 


7 Greek text from the Synaxarium, edited by H. Delehaye, Propylaeum 
ad AASS Novembris (Brussels, 1902); English translation is mine. 
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not only the character of the text but also its carrying 
structure. We notice the same phenomenon in every 
kontakion ascribed to Romanos, without exception. In 
every page we can recognize references to East Christian 
homiletic praxis. 

For this reason we can say that an examination of 
the literary form of Romanos’s oeuvre reveals one of the 
most noteworthy signs of patristic influence on it, as we 
shall see later on (§4). 


2. Aspects of Patristic Tradition 
Acknowledged by Romanos 


The second problem results from an attempt to delineate 
the Greek background of most of the patristic tradition 
acknowledged by Romanos in choosing and working out 
his topics. It is not my task here to discuss the question 
of the corpus usually called “Ephraem Graecus”: but the 
vagueness of the label “Greek Fathers” with regard to the 
geographical locale and the time of our author concerns 
not only Ephrem the Syrian but most of the recognized or 
recognizable models for Romanos—unless we choose to 
adopt a strictly technical label, automatically extending 
the designation “Greek” to any author whose work has 
come down to us in the Greek language. But this would 
be to avoid the problem, not to solve it. 

Through some examples we aim to demonstrate how 
difficulr—and sometimes impossible—it is to draw a clear 
distinction between Romanos’s debt to Greek Fathers 
and his debt to Syriac Fathers. 

The kontakion of the Sinful Woman (10 M.-Tr. = 
15 Gr. de M.) is significant. We know that Ephrem the 
Syrian wrote a homily (Serm. 4) on the anointing at 
Bethany.® In that homily we find the reconstruction of a 
dialogue between the woman and the perfumer, omitted 
by the Gospel but essential in Romanos’s kontakion. It 
is therefore likely that the Melode was acquainted with 
Ephrem’s text.? A pseudo-Chrysostomic homily, Eig th 


8 Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones, ed. E. Beck, CSCO 311 
(Louvain, 1970), 2:78-87 (Syriac text); CSCO 312, 2:99-109 (German 
translation); ed. of Greek text I. $. Assemani, Sancti Patris nostri Ephraem 
Syri Opera omnia quae extant Graece, Syriace, Latine ad mss. codices Vati- 
canos, 1-6 (Rome, 1732-46), 2:297-306. 

9 This sermon was read for a long time in many countries; Coptic, 
Arabic, and Slavonic translations of it are known. 
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TOpyny Kal Tov Dapioaiov (In meretricem et Pharisaeum 
= PG 59:531—-36), that shows in its turn some coincidences 
with Romanos’s kontakion, has been regarded as later. But 
it has also been assumed that the text handed down under 
Chrysostom’s name is in fact a work written by Severi- 
anos of Gabala (fl. early sth c.). So one cannot overlook 
the following objection: if this hypothesis were proved, 
Severianos would be as likely as Ephrem to be one of 
Romanos's sources.’° 

Romanos’s first kontakion on the Raising of Lazarus 
(14 M.—Tr. = 26 Gr. de M.) contains a grotesque dialogue 
between Hades and Thanatos."! There existed in Syriaa 
homiletic tradition concerning the effects in hell of Jesus’ 
victory over Death. Echoes of this tradition are found in 
Ephrem the Syrian,’ a possible direct source of Romanos. 
But they are also found in a group of pseudonymous 
homilies handed down in Greek under the names of 
“Eusebios of Alexandria’ (PG 86:384-406, 509-36), John 
Chrysostom (PG 62:721-25, 771-80), and Epiphanios (PG 
43:440—64). These texts have been ascribed to sixth- or 
seventh-century Syriac writers—and therefore later than 
Romanos.} But at least one of these sermons is ascribed 
in some manuscripts to Proklos of Constantinople, who 
lived about one century earlier than Romanos and is 
surely one of the Melode’s auctores in other kontakia. 
If the manuscript attribution is correct (a comparison 
with other works of Proklos seems to strengthen the 
hypothesis), it becomes difficult to ascertain whether 
Romanos has borrowed from Ephrem, Proklos, or yet 
another writer. 

With regard to the first kontakion on the Annun- 
ciation (36 M.—Tr. = 9 Gr. de M.) we note that Roma- 
nos, working out the Gospel story in a very free manner 
and dramatizing the theological subject, resembles the 
author of a pseudo-Chrysostomic homily on the same 


10 In any case, it seems more likely that the pseudo-Chrysostomic 
text is a reworking of Romanos’s kontakion, as proved by the remark 
that, of the eighteen letters forming Romanos'’s acrostic, ten are also 
found, at the appropriate places, in the prose text: see R. J. Schork, Sacred 
Song from the Byzantine Pulpit: Romanos the Melodist (Gainesville, FL, 
1995), 20-21. 

11 The other kontakia with such dialogues are 21-22 and 25-28. 

12 SeeJ. Teixidor, “La descente aux Enfers chez saint Ephrem,” OrSyr 
6 (1961): 25-40. 

13 See F. Nau, “Notes sur diverses homélies pseudépigraphiques,” ROC 
13 (1908): 433-34; H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byz- 
antinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 400-401. In this case again Schork 
(Sacred Song, 25-26) considers many of these pseudonymous homilies 
as later prose remakes of kontakia of Romanos. 
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topic (In annunciationem Deiparae = PG 60:755-60). 
Some modern scholars have ascribed this homily either 
to Proklos, according to manuscript attribution, or to an 
unknown writer, later than the fifth century, who may 
have turned an earlier poem into prose.’* Besides, we 
know that Proklos wrote a great panegyric of the Mother 
of God (Homilia |Hom.] 6 = PG 65:721-57), only the 
first section of which is perhaps authentic, whereas the 
second section is the work of a later author; it is note- 
worthy that Proklos’s text, like Romanos’s kontakion, 
also echoes Mary’s cult in the Syriac Church.’ 

With regard to Romanos’s kontakion on Abraham 
and Isaac (41 M.—Tr. = 3 Gr. de M.), we note that there are 
many homiletic texts on this subject in Greek: for exam- 
ple, Basil of Seleukeia (Ovatio [Or.] 7 = PG 85:101-12), 
Gregory of Nyssa (De deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti = 
PG 46:553-76), Ephrem the Syrian under the name of 
Chrysostom (In Abraham et Isaac | Abr. et Is.| = PG 
56:537-42 = Mercati, 1:231-32), Pseudo-Chrysostom 
(Sermo contra theatra = PG 56:5 41-54), John Chrysos- 
tom (De Lazaro 6 = PG 48:1017—26; De beato Abraham 
= PG 50:737—46; Homilia in Genesis | Hom. in Gen.| 47 
= PG 54:428-34), and Cyril of Alexandria (Glaphyra 
in Pentateuchum |Glaph. in Pent.| = PG 69:137-48). 
Ephrem and Gregory display a closer connection with 
Romanos, while the others exhibit a vague resemblance. 
But this subject is also common in the Syriac-speaking 
homiletic tradition,!® so that Romanos’s debt to each 
tradition remains unspecified. We note particularly at 
41.7.6 a reference to an angel announcing Isaac’s birth 
to Abraham. We know that according to the Scripture, 
God himself had announced Isaac’s birth, but Romanos 
needed a parallel with the Annunciation—and therefore 
between Isaac and Jesus. In this case Romanos’s source 
is patristic rather than biblical, and we can identify it 
with Pseudo-Chrysostom (Abr. et Is. = PG 56:538), that 
is, the Greek Ephrem. 

The long kontakion on the patriarch Joseph (43 
M.~Ir. = 5 Gr. de M.) seems to be modeled on an exist- 


14 See Grosdidier’s edition (n. 1 above), 2, 14; B. Marx, Procliana: 
Untersuchungen tiber den homiletischen Nachlass des Patriarchen Pro- 
klos von Konstantinopel (Minster i. W., 1940), n. 73, pp. 68-69; CPG 
2, NO. 4628, p. §79. 

15 A prominent difference between Romanos and his possible Syriac 
forerunners and models consists in the favorable presentation of Joseph’s 
character: see E. J. Wellesz’s review of Grosdidier de Matons’s edition of 
Romanos, ]TS 20 (1969): 657-66 (at 664). 

16 See S. P. Brock, “Two Syriac Verse Homilies on the Binding of 
Isaac,” Le Muséon 99 (1986): 61-129. 


ing homiletic or poetic source. Such a text may have been 
written in Greek, like the pseudo-Chrysostomic sermon 
on the same subject, published in PG 56:587-90 and 
ascribed some time ago to an anonymous author who 
wrote around the end of the fourth century.’ The sermon 
has also been assigned to the patriarch Nestorius, while 
yet others think that the pseudo-Chrysostomic hom- 
ily represents an example of a prose paraphrase derived 
from Romanos’s corpus. But one cannot rule out that 
Romanos may have used a Syriac text similar to the long 
poem concerning the same subject that is preserved 
under Ephrem’s name (Lamy 3:231—639).!® Besides, the 
Melode’s composition shows a close relationship with 
Basil of Seleukeia’s Or. 8, as well as with Ephrem’s poem, 
and there are also some connections with John Chrys- 
ostom’s homilies on Genesis, which were well known in 
Byzantium (PG 53-54). 

Our last example of the complicated relationship 
among Syriac tradition, Byzantine tradition, and Roma- 
nos’s literary production—the kontakion on Elijah (45 
M.~Tr. = 7 Gr. de M.)—is well known and studied.!? Two 
texts ascribed to Ephrem concern the prophet: his exegesis 
of 1 Kings (1:488-93 Ass.) and one of the best-known 
poems of the Greek Ephrem (2:312—-321 Ass. = 1.1:43-83 
Mercati).?° Basil of Seleukeia’s Or. 11, derived from this 
poem (PG 85:147-58), is Romanos’s main model. From 
the Melode was drawn in turn a pseudo-Chrysostomic 
sermon, In prophetam Eliam (PG 56:583—-86). Before 
Romanos, and independently of Basil of Seleukeia, an 
anonymous melode dealt with the same subject in a kon- 
takion of which only seven strophes survive (ed. Pitra, 
Analecta Sacra, 1:.93-96). Grosdidier de Matons has 
noticed that the example just mentioned demonstrates 
well the fruitful relationship linking the liturgical poetry 
and homilies of Syria and Byzantium during late antiq- 
uity: a Syriac subject, initially exegetical (Ephrem), was 
known in the Byzantine milieu in the form of a mémra, 
perhaps through the mediation of a Syriac metrical hom- 
ily (Ephraem Graecus); then it was turned into a prose 


17 S.J. Voicu, “Trentatré omelie pseudocrisostomiche,” Lexicon philo- 
sophicum 2 (1986): 73-141. 

18 Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et sermones, ed. T.J. Lamy, 4 vols. 
(Mechliniae, 1881-1902). 

19 J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la 
poésie religieuse a Byzance (Paris, 1977) 20-21 and notes. 

20 Ass. = Assemani ed. (n. 8 above). Mercati = S. G. Mercati, ed., 
S. Ephraem Syri opera: textum Syriacum Graecum Latinum ad fidem 
codicum recensuit (Rome, 1915). 
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homily (Basil of Seleukeia) that gave the theme for a 
kontakion (Romanos), reworked in its turn into a homily 


(Pseudo-Chrysostom). 


3. The Role of the Greek Fathers in Romanos 


Theme Development 


Taking into account the assumptions and cautionary 
remarks mentioned above, we can now review the evi- 
dence for patristic influence in Romanos’s work. We shall 
first recall Romanos’s use of themes that were typical in 
patristic catechesis and homiletics as an embellishment 
and adaptation of biblical material (§3); then we shall 
discuss the literary function of patristic language in the 
Melode’s work (§4). Such a review, of course, makes no 
claim to exhaustive coverage: it is offered as a summary 
of previous research and as an inventory that may be 
useful for further enquiries and evaluations. 

A meaningful series of subjects that are particular 
to the Eastern Greek Fathers marks the set of kontakia 
concerning Jesus’ life. Many of them have already been 
studied (the Nativity, the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
Presentation in the Temple, the Epiphany):”4 some further 
possible—and, in any case, useful—echoes deserve to be 
mentioned here. 

The kontakion on the Man Possessed by Demons 
(11 M.-Tr. = 22 Gr. de M.) draws not only the subject 
but also its treatment from Basil of Seleukeia’s Or. 23 
(PG 85:269-77).?? 

The kontakion on the Woman with an Issue of 
Blood (12 M.-Tr. = 23 Gr. de M.) contains some exegeti- 
cal suggestions found in a pseudo-Chrysostomic hom- 
ily on the same subject (Jn principium indictionis = PG 
$9:575- 78) ascribed by Benedikt Marx to Proklos.?? 
Romanos’s direct dependence on this text cannot be 
proved, so it is possible that they both depend on a com- 
mon source. 

The theme of the kontakion on the Multiplication 


21 Forthese I refer to the introductions in the French, Italian, and 
German editions cited above in n. 1. 


22 See P. Maas, “Das Kontakion: Mit einem Exkurs iiber Romanos 
und Basileios von Seleukeia,” BZ 19 (1910): 300-302. 


23 See Marx, Procliana (n. 14 above), n. 54, pp. 59-60: cf. CPG 2, no. 
4586, p. 568. 
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of Loaves (13 M.-Tr. = 24 Gr. de M.) is also treated by 
Basil of Seleukeia, Or. 33. Romanos seems to know it 
directly. 

In the kontakion on the Entry into Jerusalem (16 
M.~Tr. = 32 Gr. de M.) Romanos is linked with Greek 
tradition in stressing Jesus's kingship (we know that the 
Latin tradition focuses rather on the forthcoming Pas- 
sion). One should also note that there are many Greek 
patristic texts on this theme, a number of which are 
ascribed to authors well known to Romanos.”* 

The theme of the kontakion on Judas (17 M.-Tr. = 33 
Gr. de M.) was typical of a large group of homilies. Echoes 
in Romanos'’s text are occasional: singling out possible 
direct descent is once more compromised by the uncertain 
attributions and, accordingly, interdependences.?° 

The picture presented by the great kontakia on Old 
Testament stories and characters is more complex and 
multifaceted. In some cases the manuscript tradition 
shows that these texts did not circulate in Byzantium as 
widely as did those on the person of Christ. Nevertheless, 
they are texts that often date back to the early years of the 
Melode's activity, and therefore they represent meaningful 
stages in Romanos's training and growth as a writer.”® 

With regard to the kontakion on Noah (40 M.-Ir. = 
2 Gr. de M.), we should note that there are many patristic 
texts on the Flood, but other hymns on this subject are 
not known.?’ Some homilies have motifs that are found 
also in Romanos. At 40.7.1ff., for instance, the Melode 
invents a discussion between Abraham and Sarah that in 
the following strophes is reported as if it really occurred: 
the dialogue between the two characters is found in two 


24 Among homilies In ramos Palmarum we mention especially 
those ascribed to Methodios of Olympos (PG 18:384-97), Pseudo- 
Chrysostom (PG 59:703-8; 61:715—20, ascribed to Proklos in some man- 
uscripts), Cyril of Alexandria (PG 77:1049-72), and Proklos of Con- 
stantinople (PG 65:771-77). 

25 Pseudo-Athanasios (= Basil of Seleukeia), In proditionem Iudae = 
PG 28:1048-54; John Chrysostom, De proditione Iudae = PG 49:373-92; 
$0:715-20 (perhaps to be ascribed to Proklos); Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
In proditionem Servatoris = PG 59:713-20; idem, In latronem = PG 
$9:719—-22; idem, In proditionem Iudae = PG 61:687-90. 

26 Inthese kontakia we find evidence that this is early work: stiffness 
in style, an archaic form of the acrostic, lack of relationship between 
refrain and strophe. In the kontakion on Abraham and Isaac (41.1.1) we 
also find an autobiographical allusion: “Though I am young, I wish to 
imitate you, Abraham.” 


27 We mention six sermons of John Chrysostom (Homiliae in Gen- 
esis 24-29 = PG 53:206—73) and two of Basil of Seleukeia (Or. 5-6 = PG 
85:76-101): see P. van Sichem, “L’-hymne sur Noé de Romanos le Mélode: 
Contribution 4 l’étude des sources,” Ez.Et. Bul.2'. 36 (1968): 27-36. 
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Chrysostomic texts (Homilia in beatum Abraham 1 = 
PG 50:737-39; Homilia de Abraham 4 = PG 56:556-59) 
and in Basil of Seleukeia Or. 7.2 ( = PG 85:105-12). At 
40.10.8 the patriarch’s claustrophobic situation during the 
flood is mentioned (domep éx Tadov God Ue KaAOdVTOS): 
we can find the same simile in a well-known text of John 
Chrysostom (Homilia in Genesis 25.4). 

As far as the kontakion on Elijah (45) is concerned, 
we must note—apart from the intricacy already men- 
tioned that involves this text and the Eastern traditions 
about the prophet—a special relationship between Roma- 
nos’s kontakion and Basil of Seleukeia’s Or. 11. Three 
synoptical comparisons have already been pointed out 
by Grosdidier de Matons:?® 

45.3.3 OMtyois yap daxpvoic duowrettat d prrdvOpwros: 
TLobV VOV évvonow Tpds TooatTHY ayaldty Ta; 

Basil of Seleukeia, Ov. 11.1:149A doBodpat d duws 
TO diAdvOpwrov Tod Yeod- oida yap Sdxpvat tayéws 


> \ 


adtov metQouevov: olda Tats ixeclats KaumTopEvoY. Tl 
ody epydconual; dpKw Kal adTHV Tod Feod drhavOowriav 
Bidcouat. 

45.6.4-5 TA OTAAYYVa LEV dvolywy ToIs adToY 
kalixetevovar kal oredduv Tpdc Tov Eheov, Tov Oe MPOdHTHV 
épvpiay kal Tov dpxov dvtrep duoge, Tods duBpous od 
d{dwot. 

Basil of Seleukeia, Or. 11.1:149C d{dwor cvoxebelc 
Thy égovatav tH HHig 6 Oedc, oixteipwv nev Tod dlc 
Kohalouévous, évtpertduevoc dt Tod tpodytou Tov Lihov- id 
exaTépwy de cvvexdpuevos 6 THY Slwv deandty¢ TI ToLE!; 

45.19.2 i9e, Aéyovoa, TH Aiu@ TeoaTéBavoy, Tply 7} 
oe Sedcouar 

Basil of Seleukeia, Or. 11.3:153A ei9e, dnaot, TO Aiwa 
TpoaTtoAoiuny. 

The kontakion on the Three Children (46 M.-Tr. 
= 8 Gr. de M.) displays a double debt to two different 
patristic traditions on this subject. The exegesis of the 
Fathers has always seen in this episode a prefiguration of 
forthcoming events: the angel’s descent to bring salvation 
to the children was understood as a foreshadowing of the 
Incarnation. Romanos takes his place in this exegetical 
line together with other writers (Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
De tribus pueris = PG 56:593—600, ascribed to Proklos; 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, De obitu sanctorum trium 
puerorum et Daniel = PG 77:1117). But in the first and 
last strophes our author also mentions the difficult situ- 
ation of his community: with these hints he shows the 


28 Grosdidier de Matons (n. 1 above), footnotes ad loc. 


influence of an ancient and distinct exegetical tradition 
that goes back to Septimius Severus’s persecution, when 
Daniel’s book was read as the announcement of troubles 
for the Church. Major evidence of this trend can be found 
in Hippolytus’s corpus. Romanos shows some connec- 
tions with it: his reference to the crossing of the Red 
Sea (Exodus 14:15—31) at 46.1.1 is found earlier and more 
clearly in Hippolytus (Commentarius in Daniel 2.32); 
the words oxonds yap ypiv év ToUTH Unde Adyou dkdout 
oé at 46.13.2 can be compared with Comm. Dan. 2.24 
évderkvouevot Ett unde Adyou Tivdc &Etov ein TO eldwAov; 
the reference to Dan. 3:50 at 46.21.5 (gig rvedua Opdaov 7 
hoe uetabhy Seton) matches Comm. Dan. 2.31 6 88 &yyehos 
TvEeduUa Opdaov dtacupilwy. 

The kontakion on Fasting (51 M.-Tr. = 1 Gr. de M.) 
corresponds in a number of strophes (6.10.15.16) to Basil of 
Seleukeia (Or. 3.1, 3).?? Besides, accounting Lenten fasting 
as the tithe of the year (51.23) refers back to an ancient 
patristic tradition (see Cassian, Collationes 21.2.4-25). 
Dorotheos of Gaza (Doctrinae 15.1), contemporary with 
Romanos, probably uses the same source when he makes 
the same equivalence.?° 

The kontakion on Repentance (52 M.-Tr. = 8b Gr. 
de M.), concerning the prophet Jonas and Nineveh, also 
reflects an ancient tradition. On the same subject we 
can read two sermons written by Basil of Seleukeia (Or. 
12~13 = PG 85:157—81) and a Chrysostomic one (Homilia 
in poenitentiam Niniuitarum |poenit. Niniuit.| = PG 
64:42.4-33), both of which have some points in common 
with the kontakion. A comparison of Constantinople 
with Nineveh is assumed in the prooimion: the same 
comparison is found in the Chrysostomic text (429B); 
the designation of the king of Nineveh as code (52.6.1) 
is also found in poenit. Niniuit. 429B; the sequence of 
antithesis in strophe §2.8 is also probably Chrysostomic 
(poenit. Niniuit. 425B); the theme of tears as a gift appre- 
ciated by God at §2.2.5—6 is a common topic among the 
Fathers;*? the motif expressed in strophe 52.13, Jonas’s 


29 Atis.7 (onevow mpd¢ Roda Peorotiac) one recognizes also an echo 
from Proklos, Or. 6.16: tig Rpacews Tod dévdpov épacbeioa [sc. Eval, 
Georotiav Edavtaleto. 


30 Pope Gregory the Great (Hom. 16.5) uses the same theme: proba- 
bly he knew it by hearing Romanos’s kontakion during his stay in Con- 
stantinople. 

31 Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 2.8; Athanasios, Virg. 17; Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Hom. 21.7; Pseudo-Chrysostom, Hom. in Ps. 50 3.5 (6 Tlétpoc, ob« 
Hpvyoato tov Xptotoyv;...ob mnyac daxpdwv ébéyee... kal dreounEato 
avtod Ta duapTHLata;—it should be noted that in Romanos’s text we 
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lack of forgiveness, also occurs in Basil of Seleukeia, 
Or. 12.2 and in Cyril of Alexandria, Commentarius in 
lonam 24.** 

Still in the realm of thematic echoes, let us remark 
finally upon some examples of patristic influence on 
Romanos’s kontakia dedicated to Gospel parables. We 
shall select from among the more significant ones. 

In the first kontakion on the Ten Virgins (47 M.—Ir. 
= 51 Gr. de M.), in strophes 28-30, preceding the final 
prayer (strophe 31), the listener is encouraged to practice 
charity, the queen of virtues. Charity is symbolized—the 
author says—by the oil of the lamps. In this, Romanos’s 
wording resembles that of two sermons on the same sub- 
ject, one Chrysostomic (De poenitentia homilia = PG 
49:291-300), which he seems to know directly, and one 
pseudo-Chrysostomic (Jn decem virgines = PG 59:527-32): 
cf. 47.9.1 // Poenit., 3.1; 47.14. // Dec. virg. 2; 47.15 // Poenit. 
3.23 47.27, 29 // Poenit. 3.2. 

In the kontakion on the Prodigal Son (49 M.-Tr. 
= 28 Gr. de M.), from strophe 4 to the end the text cor- 
responds to a pseudo-Chrysostomic sermon on the same 
subject (In parabolam de filio prodigo = PG 59:515-22). 
This sermon, like the hymn of Romanos, develops only 
the second section of the Gospel pericope. This text cir- 
culated widely in Eastern Christianity: Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Arabic, and Slavonic versions are 
known. I cite a series of details, typical of this kontakion, 
that are common in Greek patristic literature and are 
proofs of the popularity that such literature enjoyed: 
49.6.2 THY xElpa SaxTUAlw KaMwnioate thy TovToD (cf. Lk. 
15:22): the symbolism of the ring presented to the prodigal 
son, that Romanos develops, is well known among the 
Fathers, e.g., Titus of Bostra, Fragmentum in Le. 15:22 
(déte... daxtvAtov Td onpEiov THs TiaTEWs TO KATA TOV 
d14BoA0v); Job the Monk, Quaestio de incarnatione 5 (ti 
yap av ein odpayic h daxtvAtoc, AM’ H Tov Mveduatos TH 
ddpa, kal yapic, Kal cig vioSectav dvexAnats); for the calf 
symbolism (49.8) cf. Barnabae epistula 8.2; Cyril of Alex- 
andria, De adoratione 3 and his exegesis of the same par- 
able in Cat. Le. 15:23. We notice finally that the allusion 
to Mpoaipecs at 49.20.7 (a TINA, TEKVOY LOD, Ws TPOAIPETEL 
det ue oTéepcavta Kal Geparrevoaveta) recalls a reference 
to it by Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 1.4.1.1) as an 
essential condition for putting virtue into practice. We 


read anéounta in some MSS. at v. 5 instead of the dmét\vva of mod- 
ern editions). 


32 “I was sent here as a prophet of wrath, not of forgiveness: Iam a 
stiff-necked servant; you are gentle.” 
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find also a mention of mpoatpects in John Chrysostom 
(De sacerdotio 2.3). Romanos’ attitude is slightly different, 
because he considers free will as effective as repentance. 
His view of the matter reflects the exegetical discussion 
about Romans 9:21 that had occurred in the long interval 
since the times of Clement and Chrysostom. 

The place of the kontakion on the Rich Man and Poor 
Lazarus (50 M.~Ir. = 30 Gr. de M.) remains vague within 
the outline we are drawing. Many homilies on this subject 
are known, written by fourth- and fifth-century authors: 
Asterios of Amaseia (Homilia 1 = PG 40:163—80), John 
Chrysostom (De Lazaro 1-7 = PG 48:963-1054), ‘Euse- 
bios of Alexandria’ (Sermo 21 = PG 86:42.4-52), Pseudo- 
Chrysostom (Homilia de eleemosuna = PG 64:433-44, 
a reworking of Eusebios). There are resemblances, but we 
cannot suppose that there is always a close link.*? 


4. The Role of Patristic Tradition in 
Literary Elaboration 


The most substantial and clearest mark of Greek patristic 
tradition on Romanos’s work, as we have already said, 
is the literary form of his texts. In his lexical choices, 
in his plays on words, and in many rhetorical devices 
the Melode usually draws from the linguistic koiné that 
distinguishes the Church Fathers’ prose, which in turn 
is influenced by biblical Greek, filtered through Eastern 


school praxis. 


A. Terminology 


Romanos usually resorts to the “technical” terminology 
of the Fathers: this is one of his connotative stylistic fea- 
tures, as shown by the following set of samples. 


AMdTptOG 

28.19.2 oy TH “Ardy 6 &MStp10¢. In Gregory of Nazianzos, 
Orationes 14.27 (= PG 35:896A) and elsewhere, &M.dtpt0¢ 
is an epithet of the Devil. 


33 Atso.7.3-4 Romanos mentions a possible stain on Lazarus’s purity 
(2ws Stov dvypeOn h duaptta tois révoic Tod cHUaTOS VOV we év Tupt): the 
same mention is made also in the Chrysostomic text (Laz. 3.5); at 50.18.1 
the reference to Gen. 18:1-16 (i300 matépa dwveis we uy yvous Lov TO 
otd€evov) is also in “Eusebios of Alexandria,” Serm. 21.19. 
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ATOYVWOIG 

12.4.4 €i¢ Andy vwory TavtTyy évébade. atrdyvwors is the 
“refusal” of an engagement to save oneself, but often is 
also the “worry” instigated in primis by the Devil. See 
Neilos of Ankyra, Epistulae 2.172 (= PG 79:288B): uy 
Trapaderduevos TIv OhéOptov arrdyvwary, drayopevouevyv 
gor dd Tod dtaBdhov; see also Anthony the Monk, Hom. 
27 (= PG 89:1520B); John Moschos, Pratum 110 (= PG 


87:2973C). 


dofodoyta / aXnAovia 

At 27.20.1 (bmép O& TodTwY, AUTpwTd, TI EyouEV dvTdodval, 
el uy Thy Ooohoylav;) doEoAoyta refers also to the believer's 
righteousness, as in John Chrysostom, Expositio in Psal- 
mum 148:1 (= PG 55:486). 


dpa 

40.5.3 To Opdua d&xovoavtes. Here the word dpaua has a 
particular meaning (“story”), different from its meaning 
at other occurrences (it usually means “action” and some- 
times [21.6.1; 22.6.5; 49.12.7] “bad action”): the meaning 
“story is also recorded, for example, in John Chrysostom, 
Homilia in 1 Cor. 22.5 (= PG 61:186). 


EVKAVYLOUAL 
At 11.12.4 (uy éyxavydodw, owtyp, 6 éy8pdc Nua ev TH 
idig xaxiq) the verb éyxavyaéoOat is used with a nega- 
tive meaning (“to boast”): it was discussed by Origen 
(Selecta in Ps. 51:3 = PG 12:1457A: ob... ele “ti xavyd 
..” OMe “theyxavyd...”. obdérote d¢ év dyad@ ever 
TO “eycavyacar” aM’ ei Tic duapTtdvel, EyKavyeTar... 
daddov nev Td “éyxavydoGat,” uécov 8 16 “xavyaobar”); 
like Romanos, Basil of Caesarea also applied it to the 
Devil (Regulae brevius tractatae 247 = PG 31:12.48C; 
Regulae fusius tractatae 2.4 = PG 31:916B). 


éyKAnua 

At 40.1.3 (tpéuw évOvpodpuevoc Ta era pov éyxAjuata) 
we find éyxhyua used with a meaning different from 
the traditional one. In classical Greek yxhyya denotes 
chiefly the “charge,” while in the Fathers’ language it 
becomes the object of the charge, that is, the crime (see, 
e.g., John Chrysostom, Homilia in Mt. 18:23, 5 = PG 
$1:25; 26:39, 4 = $1:39): in the quoted passage, Romanos 
uses the word with this specific meaning. 


KAPTOG 

At 28.22.4 (6rrov 6 capndc TOV dya8av tpocy\wOny) KapTedc 
is a synonym of tny7; it has a specific sense that does 
not derive from biblical Greek. An example is found in 
Theodoret, Commentarius in Ps. 68:7 (= PG 80:14.04A): 
Tav éhmilovtw eic oe TWTNpias Kal ovK aioyvvys KAPTIOG 
imdpyeic.~* 


Katahapbave 

At 27.5.3 (10 68 axdtog Tov Xpio tov KatahaBetv odd’ év 
t@ oxétel e€icxuge) it is sure that Romanos interprets 
KatadauBeverv of John 1:5 not as “to understand” or “to 
receive, but rather as “to overcome,” as elsewhere in the 
same Gospel (John 12:35) and in other New Testament 
passages (Acts 10:34; 25:25; Ephesians 3:18). 


KATHDELO 

At 34.22.4 (tov dikalwy Te Kal TOV dylwv TH THyLATA 
év yap Otakdutrovta, duaptwods dé ev Katydela) we 
notice an echo from Neilos of Ankyra, Epistula 3.213 (= 
PG 79:480BC) étav idys thy TaV Oikaiwy dadpdtyta 
1. KALTHV TOV ALAPTNOAVTWY KATHSELAY EV TH OKOTHW 
éxetvy TH Babutatw. The word xatydeta is intended by 
Romanos not only as a reference to “darkness” ina figu- 
rative sense, but also to “pain” and “sadness,” once again 
reflecting a patristic usage (Neilos of Ankyra, Epistula 
3.243 = PG 79:500C; Basil of Seleukeia, Ov. 12.3 = PG 
85:165C, etc.). 


Kavynua 

$3-19.6 adtov éTtl TIS KAIVYS TOU Ws KAvYNUd cov TPddhepE 
Tavtayod, veodwtiote. Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateche- 
ses 3.9 (= PG 33:4.40A): Eyets kadynua Tod Bartionatos 
avTOV TOV VIOV TOD Feod. 


AAKKOC 

At 9.19.1 (id0d HvtAnoat, yovan, éx AdxKxov tahattrwplac) 
Psalm 39:3 is quoted with reference to the abyss of sin, 
in accordance with the Fathers’ usage (see Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Explanatio in Ps. 39:1 = PG 69:980B: éx A\dKKov 
Taharmwplac, ToutéaTtiv éx Baous duapTidy). 


34 ‘The expression captd¢ tHv &ya9mv seems unclear to Grosdidier de 
Matons, so he understands ta &ya8d as a metonymy meaning paradise: 
Jesus is the fruit of the real tree of life. In the Italian translation cited 
above in n. 1, I interpreted tav &yaQav as an objective genitive: Jesus is 
a “fruit” (i.e., a spring) that offers good generously. 
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aubdve / dtohauBave 

At 50.19.5-7 &rréAaBec, dvOowre, ev Biw Ta dyad d8ev 
ob keypewotycat Kat Adlapos tavta Te Kaxd Zhaber. 
The reference is to Luke 16:25. Romanos bears in mind 
a distinction between AauBdvew and drodauBavev (“to 
give back”) with which John Chrysostom is also familiar 
(De Lazaro 3.4 = PG 48:996). 


oixovouta 

One should also note the specific meaning of oixovouta 
as asynonym of évavOpwrnats at 9.21.3 (svvduthov ebpov 
TH yovalw Tov EXOdvta Kal teySevta ex TapUEvon emi 
vig oixovoula). This is a specific meaning in patristic 
literature,’ especially in Theodoret, Eranistes 2 (= PG 
83:129C): thy evavOpwrenot dé Tod Feod Adyou Kahoduev 
oikovoutav. 


TOM 

40.11.2 TH od OF Teva Baxtypla Todds: TOALd is employed 
with the same meaning and in an identical context by 
Gregory of Nyssa, De deitate filii et spiritus sancti (= PG 
46:565D). 


TOpVy 

In the Greek text of the kontakion on the Sinful Woman 
(10 M.-Tr. = 21 Gr. de M.), already in the prooimion 
(10.pr.L1: 6 mépyyv Karéous Guyatépay, Xproté 6 Gedc) 
the woman is called “a harlot” (zépvy), an epithet not 
found in the Gospels. Mark and Matthew present the 
woman as Simon’s wife (thus I would understand the 
word yuvy without the definite article, according to the 
Hellenistic custom, in Mark and Matthew); in John she 
is Mary, Lazarus’s sister; in Luke she is generically “a 
sinner” (auaptwddc). A further specification is given by 
Origen (Homilia in Ter. 15.5 = PG 13:436A), who says 
that the woman, being a harlot (répvy), represents con- 
verted pagans. The Melode takes his place consciously 
within this long tradition. The same kontakion, begin- 
ning with 10.5.10-11 (svvtTéuws &ToTdooOUa Eudvowoa 
th BopBdpw tev Epywv pov), displays a sequence of refer- 
ences to the baptismal liturgy: one notices, for instance, 
employment of the verbs &rotdcow”? and éudvodw,”’ both 


35 See references recorded in G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), s.v. oixovouta C.6.b. 


36 See Neilos of Ankyra, Ep. 3.287. 


37 See Cyril of Jerusalem, Procatech., 9; Pseudo-Dionysios the 
Areopagite, Eccl. hier. 2.2.6, etc. 
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derived from patristic praxis, as indications to support 
this reading. 


TVVIOTALAL 

At 11.12.8 (o@ yap vevuati madvta cvvéotn, del dé 
auvictatat) the verb cvviotauat refers to God’s act of 
creation and is used—in the two forms here combined by 
Romanos, and with the same meaning—by Athanasios 
(De sententia Dionysii 25 = PG 25:517B; Contra gentes 
46 = PG 25:93B). 


(sb) ooryétc 

12.2.2 Tapetmevoic Ot ZOwKkas cvodryéty, referring to the 
healing of the paralytic, draws on John Chrysostom, 
Homilia in Mt. 29.2 = PG 57:360: THY Tod THUATOG 
odtyEtv motettat, with the same allusion; odtyétv is also 
the manuscript’s reading in Romanos’s text, corrected 
to ovadryéw by modern editors for metrical reasons. See 
also Sophronios of Jerusalem, Epistula synodica = PG 
87:3176B tav Tapaditwov y ovadryéte. 


tyHyavil 

0.13.4 évtad0a viv thyaviloua droyi avyrews: 
tyyaviCouat is a specific verb used by the Fathers to 
describe, as here, the destiny of the rich man of the par- 
able burning in hell: see Ephrem the Syrian, Serm. paraen. 
(= 2:93B Ass.); John Chrysostom, Homilia in Io. 273 (= 
PG s9:162); Homilia in Act. 12.4. = PG 50:104; Homilia in 
2 Cor. 10.3 (= PG 61:471); Isidore of Pelousion, Epistula 
1.340 (= PG 78:377B); Maximos the Confessor, Epistula 
1 (= PG 91:388A). At 50.175 (TH ddoyl detvang OdvvadLEVOS 
arotnyaviCouat) Romanos uses &rotyyaviCopou: this verb 
also belongs to the Fathers’ language with reference to the 
rich man’s destiny (see, e.g., Basil of Caesarea, Homilia 
1.9 = PG 31:177A: aretnyavileto év TH dAoyl THs Katvov, 
etc.). 


TPOTOW 

26.10.2 dAny yap Euod THY Lopdyv Aabav etpomwHTATO cE. 
In patristic language tporéw typically means the defeat 
of evil and death because of Jesus: see Eusebios of Cae- 
sarea, Demonstratio evangelica 4.10 (= PG 22:277C); 
Athanasios, Vita Antonii 42 (= PG 26:905A); Epistula 
ad Serapionem 2.7 (= PG 26:620C); John Chrysostom, 
Homilia in Mt. 78.4 (= PG 58:715). 
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dirocodia 

44.1.5 Tiva d& THY ApEeTHV voduErv; dtdogodiav dpmuev 
tavtyy. The connection between dthogodia (often mean- 
ing “religious ascesis” in Romanos, derived from 4 Mac- 
cabees 1:1) and dpety is common in patristic writings. 
Similar assertions are found in Theodoret, Orationes de 
providentia 6 (= PG 83:645C): dpethy nev dpiloueba, 
dpdvnaiv, cwhpoatvyy, dvdplav, dixatocdvyy Kal TH 
dnd TOUTWY yevvMpueva ... THS dthocodias popta. See 
also Methodios of Olympos, Symposium, procem. (= 


PG 18:32); Eusebios of Caesarea, Historia ecclesiastica 


1.2.19; John Chrysostom, Homilia in 1 Cor. 29.6 (= PG. 


61:2.48), etc.?* 


B. Metaphors 


The influence of the Fathers on Romanos'’s style that we 
are demonstrating is particularly clear in the recurrence 
of metaphors. We quote a few examples among many. 


The body as a garment of the soul 

The definition of the human body asa garment (Evdupa) of 
the soul is found at 14.1.6—-7 (Exe TovToUs 6 drdvepwro¢ 
dnodicus TO mpdcKatpov évouua, tv évddoy aidviov caua). 
It belongs to an ancient tradition: see Clement of Alex- 
andria, Stromateis 4.3.8.7; Methodios of Olympos, 
Symposium 2.5, etc. The opposition tpdcKxatpoc/aiwvios 
is also found in patristic literature: see, e.g., Irenaios, 
Adversus haereses 5.3.3 (= PG 7:1132A; also comparable 
with Romanos’s words ti¢ TpooKaipov Cwije at verse 4); 
John Chrysostom, Homilia in Io. 44.1, etc.” 


Christ as a spring 

The metaphor at 9.4.1-2 (Xpiotdg... d mnyalwv rvoryy 
Cwijc tots &vOpadrrotc) is very common in the Fathers’ writ- 
ings (Eusebios of Caesarea, Demonstratio evangelica 5.1 = 
PG 22:356B; Gregory of Nyssa, Epistula 5 = PG 46:1032C; 
etc.). In Romanos its significance is enhanced because it 
is in harmony with the inspiring motif of his text on the 
story of the Samaritan woman. The metaphor is embel- 


38 ‘The history of this word and of its meanings is outlined by A.-M. 
Malingrey, Philosophia: Etude d’un groupe de mots dans la littérature 
grecque des Présocratiques au IVe siécle apres J.-C. (Paris, 1961). We should 
note that among pagans the role of temperance in philosophy was stressed 
since Plato, Republica 430E. 


39 = Itisalsoaleitmotif of the kontakion on the Beheading of John the 
Baptist (38 M.-Tr.: see the prooimia and the refrain). 


lished by the Melode with a series of alliterations based 
on the sound p: it begins at 9.4.6 (mnyt thyyv KatéhaBev 
d&toTAbvwv) and is intended to highlight precisely this epi- 
thet for Christ (for yyy ascribed to Christ, see Clement 
of Alexandria, Protrepticus 10 = PG 8:228B; Eusebios of 
Caesarea, De ecclesiastica theologia 1.8 = PG 24:837C). 


Christ as doctor 

There are many passages that represent Jesus as a doctor. 
The words used by Romanos have suggested to some 
scholars a hint of possible medical training when the 
Melode was a young student in Berytus. But the repre- 
sentation of Christ as a doctor has a very old tradition, 
both Greek (see Clement, Paedagogus [Paed.] 1.2 = PG 
8:256B), and Syriac (see Ephrem the Syrian, Hymnus 
Nativitatem 6.9 = Lamy 2:400). 


The cross as a plough 

At 23.6.6 (yewpytov KdMuotov Kabapilov didvotav) the 
word yewpytov, usually meaning “the field” or its prod- 
ucts (that is, “the harvest,”) seems here to refer rather to 
agricultural machinery, i.e., “the plough.” This metaphor 
is found in Justin, 1 Apologia 55.3 (= PG 6:412B); Proklos 
of Constantinople, Or. 18.2 (= PG 65:820C): borrowing 
the meaning “plough” for “yeadpytov” from these refer- 
ences permits a more accurate exegesis.*° 


Mary as sky 

37.10.2 W¢ dMov Todov nEMovoay yiverOat. This meta- 
phor is often used to refer to Mary. We mention here 
only Proklos of Constantinople, Ov. 1.1 = PG 65:681D: 
Mapia... 1 wapQévoc cal odpavec. The same image used 
here by Romanos is found in John of Thessalonike (about 
one century later than Romanos), Oratio in dormitionem 
Mariae 1.14 (= PO 19:404, 17): 8pdvov yepovBixov Kai 
obpavoy értyetov. 


Mary as unsown earth 

49.9.4 Tov ovtevévta & domdpov yijc Homep EwrAace. Cf. 
Proklos of Constantinople, Or. 4.1 (= PG 65:709A): @ 
Yij¢ doTtopov Kaprov Bhactynodoys odpavtoy, referring, 
as in Romanos, to the Virgin. 


40 See Grosdidier de Matons’s (n. 1 above) footnote ad loc. 


41 A list of patristic passages, some of which are chronologically close 
to our author, can be found in Lampe, Patristic Lexicon, sv. obpavés, 
10.¢. 
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Resurrection as fragrance vs. stink 

of sinful putrefaction 

In the first kontakion on the Raising of Lazarus (mainly 
14.13.4 THV dadproty Tod viod tod 900) the word dadpyatc 
denotes not only “the scent,” but also, metaphorically, the 
vivifying and transforming power of the Resurrection. 
We find this metaphor for example in Basil of Seleukeia, 
Or. 4.1 (= PG 85:64D; “Announce to men the freedom 
from death and the fragrance of resurrection”). Romanos 
mentions the theme of the opposition between the stink 
of death and Christ’s scent at 10.1, 3. There are many 
patristic descriptions of Lazarus’s corpse reassembling 
itself: | mention here only Amphilokhios of Ikonion, 
Or. 3.3 (= PG 39:65A). Terminology used at 14.12 places 
this passage within the group of medical descriptions 
and metaphors for which Romanos has a predilection, 
and it also suggests the way of reading the depiction of 
Lazarus's recomposition that the author expects. The 
words seem not to refer to the body of a man who died 
a short time ago, but rather they concentrate our atten- 
tion on the idea of mankind corrupted by sin.” For this 
reason the author uses verbs referring to putrefaction and 
incineration; previously also (vv. 4-5 Ta wéhy.. . weAETA, 
with a figure of speech) he used a verb recalling asceti- 
cal training. Descriptions of “physiological” details in 
reconstruction of bodies are found in patristic writings 
on this subject.*° 


C. Other Figures of. Speech 


Patristic influence is also noticeable in Romanos’s choice 
of rhetorical devices. Since he himself is a master of rheto- 
ric, when he turns to a preexistent repertoire, we under- 
stand that his purpose is not simply to adopt an essential 
tool; it is to introduce a conventional sign into his text. 

At 1.13.8 we find a polemical theme against the Per- 
sians: “The sky-spark of your Son came from the East 
and led us away from the Persian fire. Leaving that all- 
consuming fire, we see a fire with flames of dew.”** This 
theme makes use of a biblical model (the story of the 


42 See the remarks of M. B. Cunningham, “Andreas of Crete’s Homi- 
lies on Lazarus and Palm Sunday: The Preacher and His Audience,” S¢P 
31 (1997): 38. 

43 Cunningham, “Andreas of Crete’s Homilies,” 36 and nn. 84-85. See, 
e.g., the third pseudo-Chrysostomic homily Jn Lazarum (PG 62:777-80), 
actually a part of Hesychios’s second homily on the same subject. 


44 Trans. Schork, Sacred Song (n. 10 above), 55. 
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three children), but also of the patristic one that extends 
the allusion to the Zoroastrian worship of fire: see John 
Chrysostom, De statuis 4.3 (= PG 49:64).” It is worth 
noting that the effectiveness of the theme is increased 
through the phonetic device of alliteration: 6 tod raidiov 
cov omvOnp éx Tod Trupds tod TlepatKod. 

From a rhetorical point of view we should examine 
the first strophe of the kontakion on the Presentation 
in the Temple (4 M.—Tr. = 14 Gr. de M.). It contains the 
“cipher key” of the whole text, intended not to represent 
dramatically the commemorated event but to illuminate 
its theological implications: 


6 tov Addu yap Snntovpyjoas Bactaletat we Bpedos: 
6 dxYMPNTOS ywpEitat év dyKddatc Tod toeaBUTov- 

6 éTtl THY KOATIOY THY dTtEpLYpaTTWY 

UTAPYWV TOV TATPOS AVTOD 


€ \ 


KOV Teplypadetat capxl, od Gedty TI. 


We note a complicated chiastic construction: 6 &yapntos 
ywpeitat is connected with tav dmeptypdrtwv ... 
Teptypadertat (two figurae etymologicae with oxymoron), 
év &yKehatc is connected with éni tv xéAtwv, while tod 
TpeoButov is paired with tod ratpd¢ adtod. The purpose 
is to present from the very beginning in a solemn and 
ornate way the perfect unity of Christ’s two natures. To 
achieve this result, the Melode applies not only pagan 
but also patristic rhetorical tradition, which supplies to 
rhetorical technique the required depth. So verse 6, 


6 dywpntos ywpeitat év dyKdhatcs Tod tpeaBitov 


can be compared with Pseudo-Cyril of Jerusalem, Jn 
occursum Domini 7 (= PG 33:119A): 6 katéywv THY YF 
Tony Spaxl dyKadhars tpeaBUTov ywpeitat, Kal Baotdletat 
6 dépwv TH TAVTA TH PYUATI TIC OvVdLEWS adTOD, and 
verse 8, 


€ \ 


KaV Teptypadetat capxl, od PedT HTL 


can be compared with Pamphilos of Jerusalem, Panoplia 
46 « 


dogmatica 6.1 (= p. 615 Mai):*° 6 Xpro td Teptyparrtdc peév 


45 Andstill later Bede, Libri IV in principium Genesis, note to Gen. 
11:31 = 166 s. ed. C. W. Jones (Turnhout, 1967) = CCSL 118/A: “Since 
in the Hebrew language ur means ‘fire, (Abraham) came out from the 
Chaldean fire, from the land where fire was worshipped, that is to say: 


‘from the Chaldean idolatry’.” 
46 Nova patrum Bibliotheca 2 (Rome, 1844). 
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EOTL KATH TO OHA, AnEeplypaTtos dé KATA THY JedT TA. 
The work of Pamphilos, who was contemporary with 
Romanos, meets the apologetic and polemical demands 
borne in mind by the Melode. 

In the same kontakion, strophe 13 holds the middle 
place in the sequence of stanzas, seen by Romanos as a 
key position: 


Tooodtov dé 16 uvotypiov dvtthéyetat, ott TY 
dtavola cov 

yevyoetat dudiaBrytnhors 

Kal yap dtav tdy¢ TH oTAVP@ TpooyAovuEvoy TOV vidv 
JOU, ALWLUNTE, 

LELVNLEVY TOV éywr, WV ElTtev 6 dyyehos, Kal Ti¢ Felac 
ouMyVews 

Kal THY Yavudtwv THY aroppHTwY evbEwe dudibarrerc 

ws poudata dé cot Zotat H OidKptats Tod taVOUC. 

AM weta Tadta lac tayetav exréuyel Ty 
Kapola gov 

Kal Tog LAOHTAIc ADTOD cipyvnV aNTTYHTOV 

6 novos dtdvepwros. 


The strophe’s main theme is doubt (auoiaBytyotc... 
dudibadrerc), which will be resolved by Christ’s final 
intervention. Romanos triply emphasizes the motif: he 
uses a chiasmus (vv. 7-8, joined with a parallelism: iaow 
taxetay / eioyvyy ditty Tov) and a reference to the Gospel 
(v. 6 we poudata dé cor Zotat H OtdKplots Tod méGove: cf. 
Luke 2:35), and he also turns to a patristic model, namely 
Origen, Homilia in Luc. 17 (= PG 13:1842-47)."’ 

The kontakion on the Sinful Woman discussed 
above obviously includes perfumes among its leitmo- 
tifs. The Melode does not fail to emphasize this theme 
in the opening lines (10.1.1-2): te bh wata Tod Xprotod 
KaldTep dpwuata parvoueva Tavtayod Bhéemwv y TOpvy. 
The words pyjnata, &pauata, and patvoueva are linked 
by assonance and alliteration: the sound 7 characterizes 
verse 1 and the beginning of 2, then it is replaced by the 
sound p. But rhetorical devices are once more interwoven 
in a fashion reminiscent of patristic writings that con- 
nect perfumes with the idea of chastity: see Clement 
of Alexandria, Paed. 2.8 (= PG 8:465B); Methodios of 
Olympos, Symposium 7.1 (= PG 18:148C). 

The kontakion on the Entry into Jerusalem in many 
sections shows itself to be following the scheme of a héyo¢ 


47 Quoted by Grosdidier de Matons (n. 1 above), footnote ad loc. (where 
Pseudo-Chrysostom, Occurs. Dom. = PG 50:811 is added). 


BaotktKxdc. In two particularly intense passages the author 
uses rhetorical devices derived from patristic models. 
At 16.2.3 (6 Adyog émt dhoyov Aoyixods Gédwv bicac8at) 
Romanos draws from Proklos of Constantinople (Or. 9.2 
= PG 65:773BC) a figura etymologica in three parts that 
plays a leading role in the Greek text and is consonant 
with the devices marking this strophe. The etymology 
suggested at 16.8.5 (oavvd, kpalovtwy, 6 ott cHaov 6%) 
is derived from Origen, Comm. in Mt. 16.19 (td dvti tod 
“@ KUple, cHaov On, ... Bpaixas exxeiobar év TH “Woavva 
t@ vig@ Aavid”): it is used as a starting point for a sequence 
of variations and developments in the following verses. 

Our last example is drawn from the kontakion on 
Pentecost (33 M.-Tr. = 49 Gr. de M.). At 16.3 (of 76 
TPWTOV KATAPPATTOVTES TA OiKkTUA VoV ThOKaS PyTépwV 
dvovoty) we find a scriptural image (Matthew 4:21; Mark 
1:19) based on the wordplay d{xtva (“nets”) / thoxds 
(“complicated sentences,” “syllogism”). The same word- 
play is found in the Akathistos Hymn (17.12-13). In both 
cases the source is John Chrysostom, Homilia in Act. 
ap. 4.3 (= PG 60:45-47). So we can observe once more 
a synthesis of biblical theme, rhetorical technique, and 
patristic elaboration. 


Conclusion 


Examination of the data presented above allows the for- 
mulation of some provisional inferences. First of all, one 
can ascertain that Romanos is aware of belonging to a 
definite tradition, namely Church oratory in the service 
of catechesis, and he is therefore provided with all literary 
adornments available through earlier formulations in 
Greek and Syriac. The Melode derives from this tradi- 
tion some of his leading themes, but particularly many 
of his typical features—vocabulary, rhetorical devices, 
and commonplaces. Second, we note that Romanos’s 
use of the legacy from the Fathers is seldom “bookish.” 
Patristic echoes in his texts come predominantly from 
the common heritage of the Church preachers of his 
time: we find expressions, clichés, and didactic devices 
often used by preachers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
and still circulating at the time of Justinian. 

The reworking of preexisting texts also seems to be 
one of his catechetical devices, but the extent and con- 
sistency of such a practice cannot be stated precisely at 
present. There is still great uncertainty about the identity 
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of most of Romanos’s “sources.” Apart from the problems 
concerning the whole corpus of the Greek Ephraem and 
the vast pseudo-Chrysostomic tradition, we have men- 
tioned the enduring uncertainty about the attribution of 
some texts that are preserved under the names of Proklos, 
Basil of Seleukeia, and “Eusebios of Alexandria.” 

To such doubts about authorship we must add the 
uncertain chronology of some texts that can as surely be 
compared with those of Romanos. It will be sufficient 
to quote here the case of the kontakion on Fasting (51). 
This text, as already stated, agrees synoptically with a text 
transmitted under the name of John Chrysostom (Hom. 
de poenit. 5 = PG 49:305ff.). Let us compare strophe 2 
of the kontakion with the corresponding Chrysostomic 
passage: 


Romanos, §1.2: 

dt neydhor ev Epyois Yoav Moos xal’HAiac of nuprvor 
TUPYOL YLVHOKOLEY, 

OTL KAL TPATOL Ev TPOOHTALG TUYXAVOUGIY- 

Tpog Fedv Tappyalav éxeKTYVTO, 

étimep EBovrAovto trpoctévat Kal déecOat 

Kal adT@ OiaréyerSat tpdawTrov TPds TPSTWTOY, 

6 brdpyet Savuactdoy Te cal rapddofor- 

duws Kal oUTWS TPs THY VHOTELAY 

KatTédevyov orovdaluc Oa TAUTIS ADTH TpoTwyoLEVOL. 


John Chrysostom, Poenit. s: 

Kai yap Mwioys cal Hiiag, of ripyot tev év TH Takata, 
TPOOYTOY, 

Katto Kal ard THY AMwv Svtes Aaumpol Kal reyadot, 

Kal TOMMY exo TEs TappHatay, 

éte EBovrdovto mpoceNVetv TH De@ Kal daheyOAvat, 

ws dvopwrrw duvatov Hy, 

mpdc tavTHV [sc. vyotetav] Katéhevyoy, 

Kal Od TAVTYS AVTH THOTEHEPOVTO YELPWY. 


The comparison displays an actual interdependency. The 
same remark can be made about strophe s: 


Romanos, §1.5: 


adtds yup > uNTPL dilooTépyw vynaTelas evTOAT O 
dirdvOpwnos TewHV 
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Tapeleto we didacKkdAw napaylévta Tov dvopwnov 
ev yepoly adtijc mapadods thy Cwiv adtod- 

Kal el tadtyv Zotepee, wet dyyédwv yvdAileto- 

a0ety auc Ot ebpeto mévouc Kai Tov Pdvatov, 
axavOay dé cai tpiBéAwy tH ToaydTyTA 

Kal erindy Gov Biov tHv Olney. 


John Chrysostom, Poenit. 5: 

dtd TodTO Kal 6 Vdc Tov dvOpwrov Tomy & dpyiic, 

ed0dws adTov Taig TIS vyoTElas dépwv MapexaTéfeTO 
xEpaty, 

Hote diootépyw uytpl Kal dplaty didacKdAw 

Thy éxelvov owtyplav éyyetpilwv avy 

AM ercerdy, TAUTYS TAPHKovGE, 

Ota TOTO Advatos Kal dpovtides Kai Tdvor Kal &Bvutat 

Kal Cwr Savdtov mavtds Baputépa: 

dia tod TO dkavOat cal toiBorot, 

Ota TodTO Tévol Kal Wives Kal Bios érinox9oc. 


But the direction of the reworking remains uncertain. In 
fact, it is equally possible that Romanos elaborated the 
existent prose source or that an anonymous paraphraser 
set down Romanos’s strophes in prose. Romanos’s indebt- 
edness to his forerunners will be identified only when we 
have at our disposal critical editions and critical research, 
which will also make it possible to recognize his role as 
a model for later reworkings, not only in hymnographic 
form but also in prose. 


Even at present, though, we can perceive Romanos's 


aptitude—as a rhetorician writing rhythmic strophes— 
for including the rich legacy of language and style from 
the Greek Fathers among his literary devices for didactic 
and paraenetic purposes, together with biblical models 
and rhetorical classical technique. The Melode appears 
not only as an heir and user of this legacy, but also as a 
major spreader and renewer of it. 
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